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INTERVIEW WITH IRVING SENZEL 


This is an interview with Irving Senzel by Hans Stuart and Jim 
Muhn, of the BLM Service Center in Denver, May 24, 1988. 


STUART: Well, you know it is kind of neat, last time we talked 
about GLO days in the 1950's quite a bit and we were just barely 
getting into the 1960's. Yesterday, like I said, we saw Karl 
Landstrom and he talked about his accomplishments, and we had a 
question for him about the classification of the Multiple Use 
Act. I didn't understand, because he was saying that the 
general withdrawal orders and the Section 7 of the Taylor 
Grazing Act already withdrew all of the public lands, and the 
classification and Multiple Use Act was almost doing it again. 
A withdrawal on top of a withdrawal. 


MUHN: The withdrawal he was talking about were the ones by 
Roosevelt in 1934-1936. 


SENZEL: Those were limited withdrawals; they were subject to 
classification. The Classification and Multiple Use Act was 
direct from the Secretary of the Interior. To review all the 
public lands including those in Alaska which were not covered by 
Section 7, and classify lands for sale under the Public Sale Act 
were appropriated, and identify lands which should be managed 
for multiple use. As you see from their notes there was a 
difference of opinion about what the authority of the Secretary 
would be to segregate lands for disposal. Section 7 kept the 
lands open to metal workers, mining. Under Classification and 
Multiple Use Act we went ahead and segregated lands from mining, 
multi types of appropriation. We felt that in the 
classification there was something over and above Section 7. I 
know Karl and I had a difference of opinion over quite a few 
things and that was one of them. In fact, you know this National 
Wildlife Federation Suit against the Bureau in a way that went 
about the ramification of the classification and withdrawal and 
use of it. We felt that by coming the department was correct in 
its approach (3.8). You will see from this little raft in the 
CMU act recognized that there was a dispute. And in a way we 
tried to clarify that there was (4.2) 


STUART: Great! 


MUHN: That shouldn't be anything unique. Because I image 
there is always some type of disagreement anytime a law is 
passed within the Bureau, as to interpretation. 


SENZEL: Right. Karl, I think I was in the Department Office 
again of the Assistant Secretary of the Land Organization. I was 
not there as indicated when they were drawing-up of the law. 

(5) I was right in the middle of it. And I know what the 
Assistant Solicitor who (5.1) 


STUART: How did classification activities change? Before CMU 
Act you had a case-by-case basis, but you still, or the Bureau 
still could designate a wild-horse range or a game range and 
then after CMU 


SENZEL: Designation had no legal effect on the effort upon the 
application of the Public Land Law. 


STUART: OK 


SENZEL: We set up Fire Mountain for example. That did 
segregate the lands the lands were (4.8) 


STUART: Was Fire Mountain before CMU Act? 

SENZEL: No, after. 

STUART: Oh, OK. 

SENZEL: The CMU Act go back a little to when Karl became 


Director. He had been unhappy about determining public lands 


because they had no special need other than the public land 
laws. So, he decided that we would name the lands the Federal 
Land Reserve to give it an distinctive name and to indicate that 
Section 7 applied. The reserve portion was two things: 1) they 
were reserved for classification; 2) They were reservoir lands 
by which agencies and individuals drew. Well, Aspinall objected 
to that, he was Chairman of the Vice-Committee((7.9). and Karl 
(8) So when they passed, when they drew-up the Classification 
Act they wanted to put in the control over the Department’s 
ability to name lands and they put in this provision for 
designations . But they wrote it in such a way that it said 
that the Secretary cannot designate lands unless the authority 
is provided by law or(8) 


Start (27 min.) 
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SENZEL: to the District Offices the Managing Offices. Which 
were formally the Range and Forestry Offices gave them the 
authority to classify lands. Purpose of that I all during the 
‘50s I'd been struggling to get the ah, State Office on a case 
book. What I wanted them to do was more research and analysis, 
and the management of what the Districts were doing and what 
their own people were doing. To ah, they were operating in the 


small track that the thing was going wild. It was contrary to 
the best interest of the cities and counties involved. Nobody 
was examining what was happening with homesteads. They were 
allowing homesteads. So, I wanted the State Offices to be 


concentrating on management of programs and let the District 
Offices operate the program. So, ah, of course with Karl's 
permission and Hofman's permission we put in a work plan. 
There was some grumbling over it, but we held tight. 


STUART: Right, because that's the way it is today. 


SENZEL: That's the way it should be. And, ah, what about 
continued the work started in the ’50s of modernizing the 
regulations. There is a long story there why so poor in the 
beginning. Putting policy, guidelines (29). Combining all 


exchange regulations that were governing policy. 


quite clear tha 
were about it. 

every exchange. Ah, 
throughout the Bureau and ah, 


getting and setting up goals. 


STUART: 


SENZEL: Yes, 
gradually worked up to ah, 
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hand in it, 
during the ’50s we kept pouring money 
raising grades and ah, Ed Carl the 

to him one day. 
Land Offices we need to raise them 


So, it was 

the rules 
requirement as part of 
developed 
that in 


Are they like our annual work plans? 


and 


they are today. Where you 
tored your progress. 


the Land Offices-- that function moved to 
te Offices and Land Offices formally disappeared and 


I'm not sure because 
IT had an indirect hand. 


He said that you have 


ther grade raise to attack bett 


ter peopl I said, Ed you 


what 


The bigger our backlog 
money he gets an 
lp he gets so it's in the in 


is just the opposite reduc 


them for and ah, 

pointing out what 
change. And ah, 
managers in Washington, 
asked to speak to the group; 
ternal management, 
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in 


wi 


the Lan 
for every year he is in the Bureau. 
that you can't manage the Office th 
I was doing Land - Field Office review, 
I did my best then 
was happening to the managers to get 
the late ’50s meeting of the Land Office 

one session Max {**Catland**} and I were 
Max was to speak to 
and I was to speak on the external dealings 
And I spent quite a bit of time in getting my 


t you ought to do the way the 

the Land Office 

d the higher pay he gets the 

terest, what you've got to do 

d Office manager one grade 
What I was getting at is 

at way. All during the ’50s 

inspections we called 

by pleading and what not, 

them to 


them about 


ideas over and ah, told them that I like to see the Land Office 
Manager to be the principal contact with the public. I wanted 
to free the State Office entirely of any people coming in and 
talking about their cases. I wanted them to work on the 
standards of their decisions so that when the decision was 
issued the person receiving it would have a clear statement of 
what his ruling was and the reason for it. Hopefully to cut 
down on the appeals because everybody appealed their decision 
that weren't well written. Things like that, I said I wanted to 
build up the Land Office to deal with it. No response from the 
group. Then Max went on, and he talked about-- he was familiar 
with the ah, Land Office I think in Montana, where he worked. 
So he gave them the good suggestions on how conduct themselves 


and when they go to lunch not to drink any beer so when they 
talked to . Real practical things and they were enthusiastic 
about that. I said this unit has to go. This kind of 

MUHN: Is this one reason the things you are doing now are 
about this period of time you come out with that monograph 
series and the various laws. You had a monograph on 


homesteading, and they would list some of the major points and 
some decisions. 


SENZEL: That was ah, that really started off, I think with 
Colsens [Clawson’s??] decentralization. 


MUHN: Oh, that goes way back. 


SENZEL: All that stuff was sent to the field, and they were 
two papers that went along with them, this legal statement with 
some of the principal decisions and then a procedural 
statements. Very inadequate. In fact, I was on the 
Decentralization Committee and I urged the chairman to limit the 


centralization to about four types of cases, oil and gas, small 
tracks, grazing leases and I think another one. Took care of 
about 90 percent of the cases a big bulk, these are all the 
bulk. I said two minutes to learn and the other cases they 
won't be able to solve them. But ah, for their own reasons one 


was I guess because decentralization hadn't stopped previously, 


they went ahead with the whole thing. I just gave my ideas 
that's all. So, they sent along these two things (?) 

Of course the field couldn't digest that and that's part of the 
reason for the difficulties in the ’50s because we could not get 
control over the acts of processing the cases. We had no 
standard -- we issued the manuals, and the regulations were all 
improved to help. But I'd go into a Land Office and asked them, 
they would ask me a question and I would say what does the 
manual say about it. Then they would start to look to try to 
find the manual. In Alaska we were sitting in one office and 
they were throwing questions at me and I'd say what do the 
regulations say? We were ina library, nobody moved, and ah 
glanced over there to were the regulation were, nobody lifted a 
finger to go over and pull them out to see what they say. Their 
gone as I knew the case records had been filed with little slips 
of paper with some BS on it. Nobody would be served (?) it just 
ah, nuts. 


STUART: Was this a ah, problem of the decentralization 
concoction, in that so much authority was put in the Field 
Offices? 


SENZEL: It would be, the problem would be very much like if 
there hadn't been decentralization. If there had been no 
decentralization. Because the Washington people lacked 


STUART: Oh, it would be more of a training issue. 

SENZEL: Right, right in fact my--- the result of all this is 

way I suggested we set up a Training District which resulted in 
Phoenix Training. That and other things. One way-- enough of 


the training was we sent people up in the field and I'd get a 
report back what was said there, it wasn't too good. When we 
had the conferences, I conducted them myself, so I'd have a 
measure of control over all the content, but when they ah, the 
people wanted to hold them themselves either in the field, 
either run by Washington in the field or run by the field with 
Washington in attendance. I said you can do that if you let me 
review all, exactly what you are going to say, you had to come 


up with a paper which you had to teach from, they never did 
that, so I never had any copy, never. Finally, I decided the 
ah, we had to get a place where there could be teaching and 
actual field experience at the same time and ah, with written 
lessons and that ah, Larry Montrose and others were made a team 
to find a District that would permit year round operation. 


STUART: And who was Larry Montrose? 

SENZEL: He was in was on my Land staff. 

STUART: Oh, OK. 

SENZEL: He retired recently. 

MUHN: When talking about the backlog. Talking a little bit 


about that ah, Landstrom was saying he felt one of his big 
accomplishments during his tenure was reducing the backlog form 
50,000 to 14,000 cases, now part of that he feels was a result 
of the moratorium. Do you think there was a-- also that your 
changes in procedure that you were instituting at the same tim 
were helping? 


SENZEL: Oh yes, no question about it. 

MUHN: OK, did you feel you made an impact on the number of 
cases? 

SENZEL: Yea well ah, Karl asked me when the moratorium was put 


in to estimate what would be the work in progress, the number of 
cases would represent work in progress. We had about 43,000 
lands cases and I figured out that 16,000 would be pipeline 
cases. It was ah, rough estimate cause cases end up cases all 
kinds of cases. Some more difficult and so our goal was to 


reduce in that 18-month period to reduce it 16,000, which we 
did. Of course, a lot of those were small track cases. 


STUART: How many of those 43,000 land cases do you think were 
small track? 


SENZEL: I don't remember exactly but it was a substantial 
number. 

STUART: That 16,000 pipeline cases would be right aways? 
SENZEL: They would be all kinds. This was ah, you just took 
the number of cases ah, to try to micro-manage the exchanges and 
all that was impossible. In fact, we set the goal ah, we 
weren't sure that we could do it. That was a big, ambitious 
attempt. But the field did it. We gave them the goal, we 
monitored them for the goals. We got them off the reports, but 


we saw what was happening. 


MUHN: Did you feel that, when we talking to a number of 
people on this particular question. Seems to have been the sort 
of the coming of Kennedy and Udall seems to have put a new vigor 
into BLM. Do you agree with that? 


SENZEL: Yes, Landstrom, Harold Hawkins, and I all came out of 
the land stand during the ’50s. We've been struggling with the 
problems then attitudes and policy. Then when Kennedy came in 
and ah, he accepted for his conservation message pretty much the 
statement of public lands. So that immediately attracted the 
three of us and I suppose much more generally that here was an 
opportunity to do many things that we thought should have been 
done and we started to recommend them. And Udall, Karl had 
worked on a House Committee when Udall was Chairman. So, he had 
that direct access and it looked like a real opportunity. Then 
when we started to recommend things and the Assistant Secretary 
expressed the desire to make certain changes which was more. He 


was thinking more of the public, 


fair shake in our regulations and 
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the public wasn't getting a 
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STUART: That classification authority was that from the 
Classification and Multiple Use Act? 


SENZEL: No, that was all a request. This preceded the Taylor 
Grazing, The Public Purposes Act and the Exchanges, Change of 
Authority . All those that-- they made the decision the 
initial decision about whether the land should be classified for 
disposal. 


STUART: Can you tell me one more time? I'm sorry, I'm still 
having a little trouble with how the Classification and Multiple 
Use Act changed classification. If it did change. 


SENZEL: Specifically, it provided for classification of lands 
for sale under the Public Land Sale Act. 


STUART: OK. 

SENZEL: So that was in addition to the others. On the 
Retention Lands -- The innovation was the segregation of land 
from the disposal. I said the Taylor Grazing Act, Section 7, 


the 1910 Withdrawals permitted not only for some mining but put 
these classification over some of those withdrawn lands and cut 
off the mining. That is where the whole argument came from 
because we used that segregation authority. The other 
classification authority continued the same. 


STUART: Ok. I wonder what questions we haven't asked you that 
you see as an, accomplishments going through the ’60s and ’70s. 
This will be before our questions about Public Land Law Review 
Commission, and work you did with them later. Anything else we 
can mention about the 1960s? 


SENZEL: Oh, ok, on this Stoddard the Land Planning System was 
initiate. That went through various phases, Bob Jones, can tell 


you more about this. 


adopted was adapted by Rasmussen in 1968. 
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MUHN: When you say California Desert Land Program, you mean 
desert land entries or California desert? 


SENZEL: No California area. In the event it became (21) 
Planning started long before the legislation. 


MUHN: Ok. 


STUART: Just for my clarification the system that was adopted 
in 1968 by Rasmussen was that the National Framework Plans? 


SENZEL: That was part of it. One problem that Jones had with 
the Master Unit System was that it did not come up with a 
decision. Some of them wanted to say that "the lands are 
classified for this purpose." But the system would provide for 
that, but Landstrom said, "nothing doing we have no authority to 
do that." When Jones got to working on his program again his-- 
he was well along and the point of adoption, but he wasn't 
satisfied that there was no decision there. We knew that we 
couldn't have an final decision on anything because it was 
always up for review. But then somebody, I suppose he did come 
up with the concept of the Management Framework Plan. The 
Framework idea, it was the decision that this was the way it 
should go unless there was a reason for change and that was a 
hurdle they had to get over with that concept. 


STUART: Did that have a period where they would review and 
than they would be updated? 


SENZEL: It was always subject to updating. Not periodically. 


STUART: I'm a little unclear about what you said about what 
Landstrom nixed the idea of some of these early master units 
just classifying lands. 
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SENZEL: To come up and say that the lands are classified for 
retention, or the lands are classified for this. To be 
classified under Section 7 there had to be an application. 


STUART: Oh, ok. 
SENZEL: So you can do an advance. So what we did in the Master 


Unit System said that these are the potential programs. He 
scattered tracked there the potential is for appears only to get 
rid of them, to do something with them. This was the public use 
area and the potential is for recreation public purposes. This 
area is the Grazing area. 


STUART: Was it under Stoddard then that Bureau first that the 
Bureau then could classify lands for uses without having the 
need of applications? 


SENZEL: No, no, 


STUART: They still needed it? Because today the Bureau can 
classify lands and land without applications. 


SENZEL: Yes, but ultimately FLPMA 
STUART: Yes, it was FLPMA that changed that. 
SENZEL: Well we did a flip flop as far as the Bureau was 


concerned. The FLPMA Bill was a Bureau bill 


MUHN: The one in 1970? 


SENZEL: We called it the Organic: Bill. But that again, what 
we tried to do was principally me and Mike Harvey to everything 
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we had accumulated over the years as being needed to be done, or 
approach to be taken, we put that all in there, and that's 
really were FLPMA came from most of FLPMA is the LMR Organic 
proposal plus some of the policies stated in the Public Land Law 
Review Commission and things that came in the back and forth 
dealing on the Hill. Like the California Desert came up in the 
hearing in a Riverside, ah, I think San Bernadino. 


STUART: It was Congress then is why 


SENZEL: Of course that he was there was fake I was traveling 
with many of them I call up Russ Penny, and told him that the 
entire committee was going to be in San Bernadino at a certain 
time, and that so and so wants to make a public statement he had 
already introduced the bill he wants to make a public statement 
and here's a good chance to, and ah the sponsors of the 
legislation on the Hill at that time saw that 20 odd Southern 
California votes and a bill that had a nip and tuck chance of 
getting through, and that was grand. That was how the thing 
finally built up the ah Fish and Wildlife people had problems 
and they went to the Merchant Marines and Fisheries and I had to 
go over there and discuss it with them and we worked out an 
compromise, and the same with the Department of Agriculture the 
FLPMA Bill was essentially the Organic Act plus. 


STUART: Would you say that FLPMA was a good or bad Act some 
people say FLPMA is bad because it has some contradictions in it 
anda 


MUHN: One person described it as being amateurish. 
STUART: How would you respond to that? 
SENZEL: I say it's a landmark bill or legislation. It 


provides outstanding authority with guidelines. It's a series of 
compromises where ah the battle of development verses 
conservation in the purest senses was worked out in the 
compromise phases. A lot of thought went into and a lot of 
skill went into it. It was a excellent bill. 
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STUART: I would say that it reflects the time. Like you say 
the development and the conservationist 


SENZEL: It faces the contradictions in the public policy and 
that it is not something that can be answered easily. It's a 
question which you see every day in local zoning, it’s a 
constant battle between the two ah. I'm not sure ah handling it 


was in the best interest of future generations, but I don't know 
what else you can do. 


MUHN: Well, every administration has its interpretation. 


SENZEL: Well the thing is those who are against it, let say 
those who are against the controls on grazing find lots of 
things wrong about the bill they won't mention grazing. Those 
that found out there were restrictions on mining will find lots 


of things wrong with the bill, but they won't mention the 
mining. So, you got to take with a grain of salt what people 
say about 


MUHN: That's true. 


SENZEL: If you look at it from the point of view of the ah 
Secretary's responsibility to the people for the management of 
those lands he has an excellent vehicle for doing it, he has the 
authority to deal with the problem, and make the compromises 
necessary for the conduct of the public business because ah if 
you try to satisfy people needs for land for development as well 
as peoples need for wildlife and recreation. And he has it 
there, and ah, since it isn't in over simplified terms, which 
always failed in the past. Takes an intelligent Secretary, and 
ah, intelligent staff, and intelligent field force to carry it 
out, and there is no way in the world that it is going to 
satisfy everybody. 


STUART: Ah right. 
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SENZEL: I think it was a superb piece of legislation. If you 
see all the things we dealt with in there, the wild horse, these 
are competing uses these are not, and it gives you procedures 
for public participation. Letting the public know, and it 
doesn't bind the Secretary hands when he does but he's got to 
tell them what he intends to do and how he intends to do it, and 
ah the policy will support him as long as he proceeds properly, 
and what the arguments that are made from what I can see are all 
procedure. We tried to dodge the public participation, trying 
to dodge the (22) 


STUART: Ah I was wondering, how are you feeling? 
SENZEL: I'm ok right now. 
STUART: Cause I can ah, I had a question about NEPA and I had 


a question a little later if possible about the National 
Wildlife Federations suit, and it gets back to withdrawals. 


MUHN: And I have a whole bunch of questions. 

SENZEL: I'm ok at the moment. 

STUART: We probably should talk about NEPA in that it was such 
an important Act, and there was so much litigation and that was 
like you say procedures. People were sued. 

SENZEL: And that was a perfect example of attitude to try to 
get around the procedures. You know NEPA the whole government 


objected to it. 


STUART: I hadn't heard it said that way. 
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SENZEL: I don't think anybody approved of it. The President 
adopted it whole heartily when he had no choice. The Congress 
was all for it. In fact, I did not look at the Bill, although I 
was the Assistant Director for coordinating legislation, I 
didn't look at the bill, because nobody in the Bureau got the 
Bill, and the assignment to work on it. It was handled in the I 
guess out of the OMB and the Secretary Office, and we uniformly 
objected to it and when the bill was passed and I read it I 
didn't really understand how far reaching it was because ther 
had not been a full debate or full review within the Department 
were it could have been analyzed. How much would have been done 
I don't if that hadn't been done but as it was there was no 
expiration within the Bureau as to the implications available. 
So, when it finally came, I read it for the first time, and 
didn't appreciate what had been done. 

MUHN: Did you quickly learn to appreciate it? Or did it 


still take a while? 


SENZEL: 


Ah, 


well set up a staff 


and he and the staff, principally 


wife, 


get it through the way he wan 


he wanted was in there. 
had a lot of work with the field to convin 
was saying about a perfect example of how 
administration sometime tried to get aroun 
the beginning there Hofman went u 


Right at 
mee 
instruc 
with the 
just had 
suit was 
striking 
came out 


tings 


comply with 


tha 
Sta 


t you 


upstairs 


tions from 


law. Ju 
no place 
filed on 
at the h 
in no un 


follow t 


In fac 


Director, 


George Turcott said, 


the NEPA. 


the So 
igno 
to go, 
one of 


Ss 


did a superb job in writing 


with Ron Hofman as the Chief, 


ted i 
As a very 


t but su 
compreh 


procedures manual. 


the woman who later became his 


We didn't 
bstantially everything 


and ah he came back and informed me that 


nsive, very good it 
ce them. But what I 
the way the 

d the responsibility. 
p, attended the 


the 


licitor were to do as little as possible 


re it 


the ONC s 


eart of 


the Secre 


certain 


he tim 


as much as you can. 
so we didn't go anyplace. 
OCS sales. 
tary and when the 


ales. 


terms tha 


The word came 


schedules 


tements are complete, 
direction. 


typ a 


and every 


, tha 
body 


the departments 
down all out - make sure 


And ah, so we 
But then a 
Which was 
decision 
were to 


t your Environmental 
tipped over in the other 
t one time- at a meeting with the Associate 
it looks to him that we are not 
going to make a single OCS sale anymore-- impossible. 
this can be worked out. 


TIT said no 


If you govern long enough you know that 
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everything has to be compromised it’s the way of doing it, 
because it was in all our interest to get the oil and gas thing 
going. The Wildlife Federation didn't want to stop the Oil and 
Gas Bill they wanted to protect the fish and the birds. So that 
it went to the other extreme, and ah, but as things turn out 
started to get the indications on how far you have to go that 
you don't have to go to ridiculous. It was an expensive 
proposition. As I say we got our manual approved, and it was 
the council, not the quality considered it an excellent program. 


STUART: Oh, that brings a question CEQ is a little bit slow in 
developing their guidelines for Environmental Statements that 
didn't happen until maybe 1973, 1974. Is that when the Bureau 
Manual came out when you received a copy? 


SENZEL: As I recall, this maybe hazy in my mind but there were 
interim guidelines. We weren't held up waiting for them. We 
had the interim guidelines that set out the different sections 
you had to deal with, and that's what Ron and his staff worked 
on. And he was conscientious, and he worked with the field, and 
he fought with the field so when I guess, when, yes we went over 
one day I remember and went to coffee, and defended our Manual 
release before that we got good marks on it. No, I don't really 
think we were held up too bad. Because the cases were going on, 
and I don't think the courts would have permitted us to wait for 
perfect procedures. 


STUART: Was this OCS suit before or after the Grazing suit? 
SENZEL: This was the beginning. 

STUART: That was very early. 

SENZEL: It slowly developed what the implications really were 
for the Act, and then we got into the concepts of Program 
Statements. Quite early we figured out that there were 
something you had to handle on a program statement, and it was 
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the Grazing Program Statement that went to court. Their whole 
hierarchy and types of statements, from ah assessments to full 
statements we had standards for the best we could a lot of 
judgement involved in all of this. 


STUART: Did you, I'm sorry you probably haven't finished that. 
Did you agree with BLM doing Programmatic EIS's or do you think 
maybe the Grazing suit was a good thing in that the BLM had to 
look on the ground? 


SENZEL: The Program Statement did not substitute for 
individual actions, ah assessments, you had to look at the 
ground when you went to make a decision. But the Program 
Statement gave the general guidelines of what you are trying to 
approach, how you are trying to protect the environment, what 
the risk were to the environment by grazing, all those things, 
in general terms and then it was applied in specific cases often 
if the job was done well enough with the assessment and no 
special problems in this area if a special problem than you had 
to look this way if you didn't get any objections to that you 
could go ahead. I think what the suit was about was the adequacy 
of the Program Statement itself. The Forest Service Program 
Statements I thought were a joke they didn't cover anything. 
Deal with any problems. Our approach is probably, is as 
comprehensive as any taken, but there were some fields when BLM 
was largely deficient and largely because you had political 
pressure on it. 


STUART: I was trying to put you on the spot being a devil’s 
advocate. Would you, feel free not to answer this if you don't 
want, do you think it was a good thing for NRDC to sue BLM to 
force the 212 Environmental Impact Statements on the ground 
instead of ah the way we were doing it? 


SENZEL: The courts said, "NRDC was right that the statements 
were inadequate,” I haven't heard anybody say the Court was 
wrong. It's a pity that the NRDC had to come in and do the 


Interior's business, but if they’re not going to do it, if the 


Interior's not going to do it, I say let NRDC. I had lots of 
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arguments with NRDC because they were crack potty about 
somethings, they didn't know where the causes were for the 
Bureau's problems. They thought it was self-initiated. The same 
with this ah National Wildlife Federation suit I don't know of 
all the details there, but of what I've read the Federations own 
statement of the case. I felt, as I told George Leed, outraged 
by what the Department did. My view FLPMA required very 
careful, conscientious review of the classification and the 
withdrawals given the public the full opportunity to see what 
was going on at the common level, and had what withdrawal had to 
be referred to Congress, and all those things were necessary for 
us to get the review program in there. The review program was a 
staff suggestion, not mine, but somebody’s else in the staff 
which was meant to give assurance to the mining industries that 


we were going to take a good look at these withdrawals that have 
been used. Safely (?) but in order to get it through we had to 
put in safe guards that it would not be arbitrary. The 
withdrawals were put there for a purpose, and we would not just 
tear them down without saying why they were bad. My reason was, 
what the Wildlife Federation says now I didn't go--- I asked 
Karl to look over it, but the case had become so massive 


MUHN: Yea, he told us he said he only looked at a small 
portion of it. 


SENZEL: Thousands of pages. I disagree with what he thinks 
about that. He wasn't there in the middle of it to know all of 
what was going on. 


STUART: You were saying something about you had withdrawals 
over withdrawals. 


SENZEL: That's always the case. 


STUART: In fact, he found a problem with ah 


SENZEL: 
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Well you can find a problem with anything if you 


really want to find a problem. 


MUHN: 


SENZEL: 
Karl, 
years, 


MUHN: 
fun, 


I have a lot of respect 
and ah I learned a great deal for him and ah I disagreed 
with a lot of what 


Yea, that's true. 


If you want a solution then you look for a solution. 
for Karl, I worked with him for 


he said. 


If we all agreed with each other life wouldn't be any 


now would it. 


STUART: That's for sure. 

SENZEL: I've always been an analyst, and I see things in the 
complexity I don't see them in the simplicity, and that's a 
trouble a lot of people They look at one thing, and say this 
is terrible one thing is on top of another, why is on top of 
another. One may be a reclamation withdrawal that holding the 
lands for possible reclamations, or another one is, ah, 


providing for wildlife. 


STUART: Do you have anything else? 

MUHN: I have three big questions. I guess I'll do this in 
somewhat in order of the suite swap. Rather controversial, if 
you want to talk a little bit about background that'll be fine. 
but, one of the main things I'm interested in is basically the 
impact of that somewhat disastrous attempt to swap lands. How 


did it change the view of doing land exchanges within the 


Bureau? 


SENZEL: 


Exchanges were always difficult, 


Well, I don't think it had any real impact on that. 


and always had problems 


sometimes we didn't 


learn from those problems. 
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I was in the 


beginning about the Suite Swap it started in the end of the 


Eisenhower Administration. 
the Assistant Secretary about, 
lands in Oregon for ah lands in Point 
t him down to me, 
doing them under 
lands be in 
The nearest adjoining s 


to 


sen 


that 


Nevada. So that 


and I 


t was out, 


Ss 


ta 


and ah 


Secretary, Abbo 


would have 
Suite went 


CO 


CO 


tt tha 
the facts of life. 


the Hill, 
Reyes legislation and con 
permitted exchanges with 
and that was how it began. 


t ah, 


told him 
the existing law. 
the same 


pooL 


Paraphrasing 


that there was 


recommended to 


But ah, Abbott wrot 
take it up with the next 
and the commit 
vinced them 
any adjoining state. 
But when ah, 


time with his proposition left m 
what he wanted, and in th 

giving up. He put 

improvement structures th 


considered good will. 
him how I didn't see how he coul 
ld do was land for 


things-- al] 
became real 


CoO 


Secretary Conifer finally 
limited to California, 
disparity values. 


we coul 
ly the thing that kil 
a difference in the concept 
urse there was a fight over Oregon and ah. 
that Oregon was out and that it was 


and it fe 


Ss 


ere showing the values of 
t in some money for reimbursement 
at he had in the area and 
That came to 1/2 million dollars. 
ld get 


led 


ts of the values. 


1] 


ome papers that 


t Reyes was 


reimbursement 
land. Then the ah, 
the thing eventually was ah 
Before that 

The Assistant 


Suite came into Washington and talked 
ah he wanted to pick up some 
t Reyes and ah, 


Secretary 
no way of 


that required 
tate or the nearest adjoining state. 
te to the Suite of Point 


the Assistant 


we write him a letter and tell him 

te him instead that ah, he 
t administration. 
ttee working on the Point 
to make an amendment that 
That was passed, 

Suite came in the first 


And then 


indicated 
what he was 
for some 


item that I 
I told 

for those 
that 


of 


in California because of 


The Assistant Secretary had 


th 


(exe) 


came up with a proposal 
to Suite, 


Offered it 


uple of others review 


was the end of it. 


TAPE 3 


MUHN: 


but Suite did not respond in 


Deals with Alaska that ah other area. 


time, 


and a 
th sides and 


whole appraisal for bot 
that he considered equal in value. 


and that 
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STUART: Can I ask one more question about the Sweats 
[Suites??] Law (?) You were saying that Assistant Secretary 
Carver said Oregon was out, rather than swap, because it didn't 
end up that way. I mean they were still trying to. Well, I 
wasn't clear when you said Assistant Secretary Carver finally 
Said Oregon was out-- was he nixing the idea of exchanging lands 
in Oregon for lands in California. However, this was after the 
trouble with Stoddard and Getty. Because people lost their jobs 
over this. 


SENZEL: Well yes, not over this particular -- it was ah, it 
kicked off the public controversy, right away. What happened 
was that ah, as I understand, Stoddard was in the local office 
with Getty, and I think Sweat [Suite?] came in and ah, stated 


that he wanted to pick up some lands, and Getty had said that 
"No way" and ah, Stoddard said, that you can't brush him off 
like this you have to consider what that proposition was. Well 
what happened-- well I guess a third party was there, and that 
third party indicated, an article was published which indicated 
the difference. Of course, the Oregon people, public generally 
opposed the disposal of the Oregon lands. 


MUHN: Ah, huh, 

SENZEL: Cause they were part of the ah base for figuring up 
the (?4.1). So, it was the ah, of course the Getty, Stoddard 
dispute was not over that-- it was over the policies for the ah 


Co and Sea Land. So it’s much deeper than that. 


MUHN: You want me to go? 


STUART: Go ahead, you going to ask that question on Alaska? 
That was the only one I had too. 


MUHN: Just on Alaska, obviously the use of lands, Alaska 
gets its Statehood Act. I just read a recent history that was 
put together by the State of Alaska on those selections. Can 
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you just talk in general about that, the problem with those 
state selections that were particularly bothersome you think. 
There were always problems on everything. 


SENZEL: Well, ah, Roscoe Bell was up there as the State Land 
Commissioner at the beginning, and he followed the Go-Slow 
Policy. I don't know what they felt were the problems, but in 
the beginning whatever they applied for they got, unless there 
was some conflict. Because we had no authority to limit them in 
what they wanted. So, what were the problems they mentioned? 


MUHN: Oh, problems with ah when surveys would be done how 
they would be done ah, type of areas they could select, at one 
point that BLM came out with a ruling as to trying to pick out 
ah geographically, and ecologically uniform areas. Well, there 
was the problem with the Alaska natives eventually. Uh, those 
were the sort of things they were, and of course, all the 
withdrawals that were already in place. 


SENZEL: The ah, when the legislation started the Bureau 
recommended that the traditional way of handling land grants 
should not be adopted. We should cut up the State of Alaska in 
little squares giving the State authority to select large areas 
irrespective of the boundary lines, I think natural boundary 
lines. And the first grants that were made, even while they 
were in the territorial stage, had that concept of large areas. 
But the Committees on the Hill didn't know how to deal except 
with the surveys. So, they ah, Stoddard tried to work with us 
to see what the implications of this new idea was. They went 
ahead and put in limitations on the amount of land that could be 
in one application, and they did that in terms of squares. So, 
this whole concept of doing away with this ridiculous cutting up 
90 percent wilderness into squares, kind of got lost. Well then 
when it came to making selections the State wanted the Bureau to 
ah, survey all the selections that were made if they were 160 


acres or actually larger areas. So here they were asking the 
United States to spend millions and millions of dollars on ah, 
making square surveys in lake of the Woods Areas. I guess there 


were about 7 lakes where the ah, many of the monuments would be 
in deep water. And he said that this is ridiculous, why cut up, 
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and they wanted this area as a large recreation area why did 


they want it surveyed in 
matter was not under the 


had to have money to do 
ah, 
people and with their at 


I was up in Alaska once, 


to blocks argument over that. 


They 


what you people are trying to do we can' 


can't settle it, 


Give uss. 
Committee, 


th 


would be responsibl 


Karl because he took a beating on i 


The ah, 


tha 


i 


but 


as long as the lands were cl 
there was the problem they wer 


in which to select leased lands, 


It 


oil 


we'll give it 


and the Department can' 
determination has to be made by Congress what 
Let’s work out a program, 
the Appropriations Committee that we agreed upon that 
under 
everyone of the selections 
eventually what happened was 
the boundaries where I guess in 
set standards which and ah, 
was absolutely folly to do it, 
that's what they call a problem. 


circumstances, 
to be surveyed, 


two townships at 
t was a problem of their making it 
they were very provincial. 


Bureau control entirely, because you 
that, this was millions of dollars. So, 
and I talked to the State Land's 
torney, and I said, it is ridiculous 
t settle, the State 
t settle it because the 


money they will 
to the 


no they wanted 
I got no place. But 
the Congress determined that 
a time, they 


So 


was a problem mostly for 


ear 


I 


t was just ridiculous. 


the State got i Then 


allowed a certain amount of time 
and gas leases, 


while the 


Go-Slow Policy they followed and some other difficulties time 


ran out on them. So, 
extension of time, 
fault." We supported the 


Bill, 


so what was their argument, 
but they couldn't reframe from 


we had to go through the Hill to get an 


It was all BLM's 


you know saying it was somebody else's fault. It sounds 
familiar, I didn't do it, I didn't do it, never heard of it, 
they didn't tell me. And that was another thing, that was a big 
problem we had, all they had to do was come to us and say we 
need more time, and we would have said OK. Because we did 
anyway. 

STUART: Karl Landstrom mentioned Senator Greening is it? 
SENZEL: Greenings. 

STUART: Yah, 


SENZEL: 
Senator is, 
else. 
beating on BLM. 
monster, 


because we wer 
People didn't 


STUART: 
local 
local 


folks. 


SENZEL: 
Sen. 


how it is, 


(2?) .17 


STUART: 


SENZEL: 
trying. 


Try 


don't always blame the BLM, 


Anything that ah, 
when it comes to local 
And Greenings, 


know 


in Idaho 
one was a democrat 
much of anything, 
agreement on local 
If it meant beating on BLM, 
talked to Church and tell 
understanding and he hel 
You find that 
grazing people are strong, 


the two Senators, 
Church, 


issues 


It's something we have to 


That's right. 
to point out where 


t enforcing any laws up 


That's almost a theme about BLM, 
Senators like Sen. 


I've been in meeting with ah, 
Bible he says to me, 
along with these grazing peopl 


ah, 


a statesmen, 
but a very nice guy. 


that 


in Nevada, 


uh, 
Bibles were beating up on BLM for the 
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no matter how big of a statesman a 
issues, he 
one of Greenings main local appeals was 

In one letter he wrote us he referred to that 
as BLM. People in Alaska were get 


"s as bad as anyone 


ting away with murder 
there to speak off. 


grazing hearings, 


small meetings with 
ah your right I don't know why I go 

they never vote for me. 
one was a republican, 
and Jordan, 

They had come 
they take the same point of view. 
they did it. 


That's 
and 
who wasn't 
to an 


Otherwise if you 


live with, 


them your problem-- he seem very 
lps when he can except when it when 
and especially where the 

like ah, New Mexico, 


Wyoming, Nevada. 


I guess. 


That's one 
the 
BLM 


the 


where the political pressures come in. 


Something else, 
the Congress to 
dodged, when in 


Committee spoke 


claims 


them but that was no 
crucial issue that 


of course 
State Selection Program, 


in Alaska. 


the 


Indian claims finally the ah, 


of my arguments for the 
problems are coming from, 
is not a free agent. 


But 


the 


the 


took them 10 years 


t the State's fault 
the Congress just would no 


Indian specialist 
Bar Association, 
t we are going to deal wit 


the Alaska Pipeline man finally forced 
face the probl 
1961 ah, 
the Federal 
item of business tha 


lem of Native claims. Which they 


t on the House 
said the first 
th are the Native 


to ge 


t to dealing with 


that was neglect over a 


t face, and the 


Department would not face. 
I was ah, 


dancers. 


MUHN: 


SENZEL: 


That's when 


I had put in th 
the regulations demanded it. 
the field asked me what to do about 
regulations say specifically when 


deal 
settled, 


aE 


strengthen it 


can do, 


myself or under th 
the Secretary to sign, 


for 


Well, 
in 1968. 
Well, 
they came, when th 
freeze before that, 


and we set 
The Bureau came in, 
memorandums request 


that no the regulat 
of course 
when I finally saw I was getting no pl 


because th 


that freeze had been in there before 
Secretary, 
and it wasn't 


we I mean 
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They dodged around it like ghost 
exposed a little of that. 


they did put in Land first the one in 1966 and 


that. 
the Bureau. 
the, 


it was 


And when the protest came in and 


it you have no choice the 


Director's signat 
signed in 


official date of the moratorium. 


had 


they were beating on him, 
had to do it, 


to come 


you don't 


STUART: 


SENZEL: 


STUART: 


t do 


not us. 


the law required it. 
society it would have been recognized, 
ahead and done their work, but they had to wait for 
through and force them. 
it unless 


it’s a 


Bu 


B 


Lure, 


that morat 


u 


actually, 
taken effect with the first. Again, 


Udall because he had signed torium, 


they kept 


alo 


I was happy 
wasn't his fault, 
Working in a gentlemanly 


there is a protest you cannot 
with any competing applications until the protest is 

up machinery to get the protest 
field kept ah, 
ting if this type of 
through if there's a final proof can you go ahead and prove it, 
there's ah grazing lease can you issue it, 
tions are absolute-- 
they wanted to get on with their work, 


settled. 


sending in ah, 
transaction can go 


and kept repeating 
there is nothing that you 


and 
lace, I answered them 
I prepared a document 
1966. So that's the 


the regulation 
t beating on 


that 
he 


and they would have gone 


the pipeline 


It’s just a human failing that 
crisis. 


It seems ironic to me because Alaska with its Go-Slow 
Policy then could not select until after the moratorium. 


They delayed 


What they wanted 
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SENZEL: They could have pick up a lot of stuff, but ah, they 
figured that Bells(?23) why should we spend money administrating 
this land when the ah, Federal Government will hold it for us. 
And there were no real disposal opportunities in Alaska, 
homesteads were not there, let the government take th xpens 

of fire control and all that. So, they dug their own pit. 


MUHN: You just spoke about homestead in Alaska. Why did 
FLPMA make Alaska their exception when they repealed the 
Homestead Law. 


SENZEL: Because ah, Young wanted it. The dream up there that 
they were going to homestead, they weren't getting any 
homesteaders. But they dream about it all the time and so we, 
the original proposal was repeal of the Act. The Homestead Act 
completely, at the same time, but he asked for the courtesy of 
10 years which would take him over a few elections. 


STUART: I think ah, didn't Idaho and Nevada were trying to 
keep the Desert Land Act. 


SENZEL: Well they did. 
MUHN: Well they did. 
SENZEL: Idaho did it. 
MUHN: Originally I assume you didn't want to keep the desert 


lands because its been a problem since the beginning. 


STUART: It's the same sort of thing isn't it? They wanted that 
illusion. 
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SENZEL: Well, there was more opportunity in the Desert Lands 
Act. It was at the expense of ah, the birds of prey and things 
like that but the lands were physically capable. There were 
some lands physically capable of and water was available. So, 
there was an opportunity there but that wasn't really true 


really in Alaska. They were homesteading the land; our people 
were allowing people to homestead around Anchorage at 2,000 feet 
where there was a killing frost every month of the year and the 
long-time rules of the Department where that there had to be a 
bonafide opportunity to raise a crop. So they should not have 
allowed any homesteads in Alaska outside of the (?) Peninsula 
places Fairbanks at any time. I tried to 


and a couple of other 


get them to follow the 


it. But even then, with 


Selections and the State 
[arable??] anything that 
was really no reason for 


combinations. (27) 


law, but it was impossible for them to do 


the Native claims, and the State 

wanted anything that was {**aridable**} 
you could make some money on. So there 
Alaska but there was kind of a 


MUHN: You worked mining law quite a bit. Did things for the 
Congressmen for the BLM. 
I guess one question I am kind of curious 
about, ah, and you don't have to answer it, do you support or do 
you oppose the 1872 Mining Law? 


this period of time? 


Any thoughts relative to mining during 


SENZEL: Well, my official position was that ah, I favor 
retention of the 1872 Law, or a suitable leasing act. Provided 
they were the proper environmental controls. Gradually that's 
coming in. So I, it never bothered me that ah, the Mining Law 
as such, but the only thing was that they gave absolute 
preference to mining when other values might be much more 
important. The only way that the ah, the executive could deal 
with the question was to withdraw the classification. Which was 
either, or. That why we got into the FLPMA a provision that the 
mining laws were subject to rules and regulations for protection 
of the surfaces. The issues, it's a hard question in any event 


to determine whether 


th 


land should be mined or put to an 


alternative use. Often is a very difficult question. That 


something you deal wit 


th, 


what was wrong with the law was that 


there was no flexibility in it. That you had to close it down 


or leave it open. In 


the 
there are special provisions which they are working. Areas are 


California Desert Conservation Area 
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being restored and old areas are being cleaned up and they work. 
Once you make it a partnership and a gentlemanly partnership it 


works. 


MUHN: 


I fair] 


y well there. 


could asked but I 


STUART: 
change from 1939 


one thing that stands out to me is how small BLM was; 


It's been a wonderful career you have had, 
A lot of growth ah, 


to 1974. It's really neat. 


There is always a lot more we 
think we ought to make it easy on everybody. 


such a 


and with 


all of these neat programs and with multi-use finally arriving 


we've got almost 


SENZEL: 
don't know what 
they had. 


MUHN: 
14 to 15, 
time. 


SENZEL: 


MUHN: 
office. 


SENZEL: 


That's 


MUHN: 


STUART: 


MUHN: Oh, 


L.don't 


That was quite well along. 


10,000 employees today. 


know about the (?) engineers 


I think the number was like Eastern Sta 
going back in my memory, 


people during 


This is before Eastern States. 


probably about five or six 


When I came the Washington Office was 200 people. I 
the field was it wasn't much. I don't know if 


(?) 


like 


Ces wer 


that period of 


When they had that Office attached just the Washington 


I was thinking about 1939. 


That probably about five or six hundred. 


we were just talking about that one Office. 
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SENZEL: All together. 200 in Washington 


STUART: When Marion Clawson came in that total employee figure 
came to about 1,000. 


SENZEL: And the area reduced considerably. 
MUHN: Uh Hum, true. 
SENZEL: I get the California Newsletter, and it is really an 


ye opener because it shows what can be done under good 
management, and satisfy, not everybody all the time but 
everybody part of the time. 


